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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


JAN 17 '40 


Europe 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE POPE 


The President announced December 23 that 
he had sent a Christmas letter to the Pope, as 
head of the Catholic Church, to Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, as a Protes- 
tant leader, and to Rabbi Cyrus Adler, President 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, a leader of the Jewish faith. 

In his letter to the Pope, the President indi- 
cated his intention to send a representative of 
the President to Rome in order that parallel 
endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suf- 
fering may be assisted. He announced that he 
had appointed Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his rep- 
resentative, to take up questions arising out of 
the abnormal world situation. It is understood 
that Mr. Taylor will not sail for some weeks. 

The President’s letter to the Pope was trans- 
mitted through Archbishop Spellman of New 
York, who, with Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, on December 23 handed it to 
Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington, for delivery to the Pope. Arch- 
bishop Spellman lunched with President Roose- 
velt December 23 and returned to New York. 

The President, in his letter to them, requested 
Dr. Buttrick, as President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, and Dr. Adler to 
visit him from time to time to discuss with him 
the problems arising out of the world situation. 

The President’s letter to the Pope reads, in 
full, as follows: 


“DECEMBER 23, 1939. 
“Your Hoiinegss: 

“Because, at this Christmas time, the world 
is in sorrow, it is especially fitting that I send 
you a message of greeting and of faith. 

“The world has created for itself a civiliza- 
tion capable of giving to mankind security and 
peace firmly set in the foundations of religious 
teachings. Yet, though it has conquered the 
earth, the sea, and even the air, civilization 
today passes through war and travail. 

“TI take heart in remembering that in a simi- 
lar time, Isaiah first prophesied the birth of 
Christ. Then, several centuries before His com- 
ing, the condition of the world was not unlike 
that which we see today. Then, as now, a con- 
flagration had been set; and nations walked 
dangerously in the light of the fires they had 
themselves kindled. But in that very moment 
a spiritual rebirth was foreseen—a new day 
which was to loose the captives and to consume 
the conquerors in the fire of their own kindling ; 
and those who had taken the sword were to 
perish by the sword. There was promised a new 
age wherein through renewed faith the upward 
progress of the human race would become more 
secure. 

“A gain, during the several centuries which we 
refer to as the Dark Ages, the flame and sword 
of barbarians swept over Western civilization; 
and, again, through a rekindling of the inherent 
spiritual spark in mankind, another rebirth 
brought back order and culture and religion. 
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“T believe that the travail of today is a new 
form of these old conflicts. Because the tempo 
of all worldly things has been so greatly accel- 
erated in these modern days we can hope that 
the period of darkness and destruction will be 
vastly shorter than in the olden times. 

“In their hearts men decline to accept, for 
long, the law of destruction forced upon them 
by wielders of brute force. Always they seek, 
sometimes in silence, to find again the faith 
without which the welfare of nations and the 
peace of the world cannot be rebuilt. 

“TI have the rare privilege of reading the let- 
ters and confidences of thousands of humble 
people, living in scores of different nations. 
Their names are not known to history, but their 
daily work and courage carry on the life of the 
world. I know that these, and uncounted 
numbers like them in every country, are looking 
for a guiding light. We remember that the 
Christmas Star was first seen by shepherds in 
the hills, long before the leaders knew of the 
Great Light which had entered the world. 

“T believe that while statesmen are consider- 
ing a new order of things, the new order may 
well be at hand. I believe that it is even now 
being built, silently but inevitably, in the 
hearts of masses whose voices are not heard, 
but whose common faith will write the final 
history of our time. They know that unless 
there is belief in some guiding principle and 
some trust in a divine plan, nations are with- 
out light, and peoples perish. They know that 
the civilization handed down to us by our 
fathers was built by men and women who knew 
in their hearts that all were brothers because 
they were children of God. They believe that 
by His will enmities can be healed; that in 
His mercy the weak can find deliverance, and 
the strong can find grace in helping the weak. 

“In the grief and terror of the hour, these 
quiet voices, if they can be heard, may yet tell 
of the rebuilding of the world. 

“Tt is well that the world should think of 
this at Christmas. 
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“Because the people of this nation have come 
to a realization that time and distance no 
longer exist in the older sense, they understand 
that that which harms one segment of human- 
ity harms all the rest. They know that only 
by friendly association between the seekers of 
light and the seekers of peace everywhere can 
the forces of evil be overcome. 

“In these present moments, no spiritual 
leader, no civil leader can move forward on 
a specific plan to terminate destruction and 
build anew. Yet the time for that will surely 
come. 

“It is, therefore, my thought that though 
no given action or given time may now be 
prophesied, it is will that we encourage a 
closer association between those in every part 
of the world—those in religion and those in 
government—who have a common purpose. 

“T am, therefore, suggesting to Your Holi- 
ness that it would give me great satisfaction 
to send to you my personal representative in 
order that our parallel endeavors for peace 
and the alleviation of suffering may be assisted. 

“When the time shall come for the reestab- 
lishment of world peace on a surer foundation, 
it is of the utmost importance to humanity and 
to religion that common ideals shall have united 
expression. 

“Furthermore, when that happy day shall 
dawn, great problems of practical import will 
face us all. Millions of people of all races, all 
nationalities and all religions may seek new 
lives by migration to other lands or by reestab- 
lishment of old homes. Here, too, common 
ideals call for parallel action. 

“T trust, therefore, that all of the churches 
of the world which believe in a common God 
will throw the great weight of their influence 
into this great cause. 

“To you, whom I have the privilege of call- 
ing a good friend and an old friend, I send my 
respectful greetings at this Christmas Season. 

“Cordially yours, 
Frankuin D. Rooseverr” 
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DECEMBER 23, 1939 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL DEBTS 


Hungary 


[Released to the press December 18] 
Note from the Secretary of State to the Minister 
of Hungary (John Pelényi) : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasurnoton, December 2, 1939. 
Sm: 

I am requested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transmit to you the attached statement 
showing the amounts due and payable on De- 
cember 15, 1932 to June 15, 1939, inclusive, and 
December 15, 1939, from the Government of 
Hungary pursuant to the terms of the Debt 
Agreement of April 25, 1924, and the Mora- 
torium Agreement of May 27, 1932. 

In presenting this notice, I take the occasion 
to recall that the President, on March 28, 1938, 
transmitted to the Congress for its considera- 
tion the communication dated February 7, 
1938, from the Minister of Hungary on the re- 
lief indebtedness of Hungary to the United 
States, in which the Hungarian Government 
tentatively formulates for the consideration of 
the American Government a possible basis for 
a new debt arrangement to replace completely 
the above-mentioned agreements. The Presi- 
dent expressed the belief that the proposals of 
the Hungarian Government should receive the 
most careful consideration of the Congress and 
that they represented a noteworthy wish and 
effort of the Hungarian Government to meet 
its obligations to this Government. 

Accept [etc. ] CorpeLL Huu. 

(Enclosure] 
STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DUE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


OF THE KINGDOM oF HUNGARY—DECEMBER 15, 1932, To 
JUNE 15, 1939, INCLUSIVE AND DeceMBER 15, 1939 




















Funding Agreement Annuity 
under 
yaw 
: um Agree- 
Principal | Interest ment 
Amount due December 15, 1932____|$12, 285.00 | $28, 444.35 |......._.__- 
Amount due June 15, 1933___._._..}__ ae cea 28, 444. 35 |........-... 
Amount due December 15, 1933__..| 12,785.00 | 28, 444. 36 $4, 225. 58 
Amount due June 15, 1934.._....._}........__. 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due December 15, 1934 12, 800.00 | 33, 185.07 4, 225. 58 
Amount due June 15, 1935_.___..__|_._..-____. 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due December 15, 1935 13, 310.00 | 33, 185.08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due June 15, 1936........_|........__. 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due December 15, 1936.. _| 13,820.00 | 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due June 15, 1937. _.__....|..._....__- 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 
Amount due December 15, 1937_.._| 13,830.00 | 23, 356. 92 4, 225. 58 
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STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DuE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE KINGDOM oF HUNGARY—DECEMBER 15, 1932, To 
JUNE 15, 1939, INcLUSIvVE, AND DecEMBER 15, 1939— 
Continued 























Funding Agreement | Annuity 
under 
—y na 
ns um Agree- 
Principal | Interest ment 
Amount due June 15, 1988----_....}--...--.--- $23, 356. 92 $4, 225. 58 
Amount due December 15, 1938___-/$14, 345.00 | 23,356. 92 4, 225. 58 
Amount due June 15, 1939... ..-..-}.---..----- 23, 356. 92 4, 225. 58 
Nha i inthe Stone $93, 175.00 |$411, 056.29 | $50, 706. 96 


i ' LU 





Amount due December 15, 1939: 


» 1939: 

Principal of bond No. 16 for $14,500, and principal install- 
ments amounting to $350 on bonds Nos. 63 to 65, due 
December 15, 1939... .-. sesischinenticsetslociigaliaallte hibit adatigacaneanae $14, 850. 00 

Semiannual interest due December 15, 1939 on bonds Nos. 
16 to 62, and on balances of principal amounts of bonds 





pO OS PEE LEO ae FT 
Interest accrued from June 15, 1939 to December 15, 1939, 
on principal amounts which matured as follows: 
$12, 285—matured 12/15/32 
12,785— “ 12/15/33 
12, 800— 12/15/34 
13, 310-— 12/15/35 
13, 820-— 12/15/36 
13, 830— 12/15/37 
14, 345— , 12/15/38 
Re = 2 0 unit ei hin ecaeainadibnanints online dbiniiis 1, 630. 56 
Thirteenth semiannual installment of the annuity due 
December 15, 1939, on account of the moratorium agree- 
ment of May 27, 1932. -_-- EER EI et ES Ae 4, 225. 58 
NIN i niuiccininntantinnipeiaipningenamimas $52, 260. 66 


Note: On February 7, 1938, the Hungarian Government made 8 
proposal for a new arrangement to replace its funding agreement of April 
25, 1924, and moratorium agreement of May 27, 1932, which proposal 
was on March 28, 1938, transmitted by the President to the Congress 
for its consideration. Subsequently, payments of $9,828.16 each were 
received on June 15, 1938, December 14, 1938, and June 12, 1939 by the 


United States. 
Note from the Minister of Hungary in reply to 
the note dated December 2, 1939, from the Sec- 
retary of State: 
Roya Huneartan LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1939. — 
Sir: 

By order of my Government, I beg to in- 
form you that the amount of $9,828.16 has been 
deposited to-day in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York on account of Hungary’s in- 
debtedness to the American Government. 

May I again express the earnest hope of my 
Government that the Congress of the United 
States will give favorable consideration to the 
offer of my Government submitted in the Aide 
Memoire of February 8th, 1938, seeking to 
regularize its debt payments by a new agree- 
ment on a permanent basis, which would pay 
off completely the original debt, without in- 
terest, in equal instalments in the lifetime of 
the present generation, that is approximately 
in thirty years. 


Accept [ete. | JoHN PELENYI 
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DELIVERY TO CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
OF INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR 
AVIATION-GASOLINE PRODUCTION 


[Released to the press December 20] 


The Department, after consultation with the 
War and Navy Departments, has decided that 
the national interest suggests that for the time 
being there should be no further delivery to 
certain countries of plans, plants, manufac- 
turing rights, or technical information required 
for the production of high quality aviation 
gasoline. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


This decision has been reached with a view to 
conserving in this country certain technical in- 
formation of strategic importance and as an 
extension of the announced policy of this Gov- 
ernment in regard to the sale of airplanes, aero- 
nautical equipment, and materials essential to 
airplane manufacture to countries the armed 
forces of which are engaged in unprovoked 
bombing or machine-gunning of civilian popu- 
lations from the air. 

The interested American oil companies have 
been informed of the Government’s decision in 
this matter. 


++ooose 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[ Released to the press December 20] 


Following is a tabulation of contributions re- 
ceived and funds expended during the months 
of September and October 1939 as shown in the 
reports submitted by the persons and organiza- 
tions registered with the Secretary of State for 
the purpose of soliciting and receiving con- 


tributions for use in belligerent countries in 
conformity with the regulations promulgated 
on September 5, 9, 11, and October 4, 1939, pur- 
suant to section 3 (a) of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved May 1, 1937, and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamations of September 5, 8, and 10, 
1939: 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


























ee 
value of con- 
Expendi- | Funds spent tributions in 

Name of organization, city. date of registration, and country or countries to Funds re- pc nf tration, oe oa eye: couse 

which contributions are being sent ceived countries Bg _ | Oct. 31, 1930 | registrant 

named ? and sent to 

paigns, etc. countries 

American Committee for Aid to British Medical Societies, New York, N. Y., 

NS ee ee eee None None None None None 
American’ Committee for Christian Refugees, New York, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1939. 

NN None None None None None 
American Committee f for Civilian Relief in Poland, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 

I I rk eer ee A ee ok nccunnasaus None None None None None 
American Field Service, New York, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1939. France......._-_____- Non None None None None 
American Friends of France, Inc., New York, N. Y. , Sept. 21,1939. France.....____| $11,934.60 | $9, 685.00 $1, 528. 62 $720. 98 $12. 75 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Cornmittee, pe New York, N. Y., Sept. 

Neen ene en ne ne ee eee ee ee nt cn acncccccsslécduesonecaclecnbsenecsecloccecccesasnenfacccseccunsseclosecconsucuaee 
— Society for British Medical ‘and Civilian ‘Aid, Inc., .» New York, N. Y., 

Oct. 19, 1989. Great Britain and France....................................-.... 45, 000. 00 None None 45, 000. 00 None 
rt. Society for — Medical and Civilian Aid, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

ESSA nS aS SLE A MR NS Ss Eg 11, 124. 36 None None 11, 124. 36 None 
American Women’s Hospitals, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1939. France and Eng- 

We PSF ee ON ea, Camis 2 aaa Seay 78 aie les > eo 228. 16 None None 228. 16 None 


* The registration of this organization has been revoked at its request. 


> This —— is en) hee og in varied relief activities in nonbelli at as — as Bg nnn oe On Oct. 1, the Yee had an unexpended 
, respectively, leaving an un- 
nded balance at ¢ the end of that month of $872,120.84. A break-down of receipts pF pn | etna for relief in belligerent countries will be shown in a 


pone 4 of $897,156 ng the month of October it received an 


om uent report. 


expended for 


325.19 and $604,360.63 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT CoUNTRIES—Continued 
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Name of organization, city, date of registration, and country or countries to 
which contributions are being sent 





Anthracite Relief Committee, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 8, 1939. Poland__- 
Associated Polish Societies Relief Committee of W ebster, Mass., Webster, Mass., * 
Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 
Associated Polish Societies’ 
Mass., Sept. 14, 1939. Poland 
Association Franco-Americaine des Parrains et Marraines de Guerre des U. 8. A., 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 2, 1939.¢ France. 
Association of Joint Polish-A merican Societies of Chelsea, Mass., Chelsea, Mass., 
Sept. 15, 1939. Poland. 
Beth-Lechem, Inc., New York, N. Y., , Sept. “21, 1939. Poland_. 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, New York, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1939. Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
British War Relief Association of ~~pae California, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 
20, 1939. Great Britain and Fran 
calor State Committee for Polish ‘Relief, Culver City, Calif., ~——. 26, 1939.¢ 
The Catholic Leader, New Britain, Conn., Sept. 25, 1939. Poland. 
Central Citizens Committee, Detroit, Mich. ., Sept. 14, 1939. Poland_ mS 
Central Committee Knesseth Israel, New York, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1939. Palestine ___- 
— saad of the United Polish Societies, Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 14, 
1 ola: 
— Ay of Polish Organizations in Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 
1 olan . 
Central Spanish Committee for Relief of Refugees, Washingion, 1 D. C., , Sept. 2, 
1939. France__.__-- a ie 
Centrala, Passaic, N.J., Oct. 12, 1939. Poland....._.............--....----------- 
Chester (Delaware Co., Pa.) Polish Relief Committee, Chester, Pa., Sept. 15, 
1939. Poland 
Circle of Poles of St. Hedwig, Polish American Citizens’ Committee, New Britain, 
Conn., Sept. 20, 1939. Poland 
Citizens Committee for Relief of War Sufferers in Poland, 
1939. Poland 
Cc - ~ “gaa Frang¢ais, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1939. France, Poland, and Great 
ID. ates citiaittdhdiebinniih entmihiieeninmheenanaihig nee sows aheethmeionmmtite seit 
Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1939. Poland_-.--- 
Committee of Mercy, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1939. France, Great Brit- 
Se OS SR es CO 
Committee Representing Polish Organizations and Polish People in Perry, N. Y., 
Perry, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1939. Poland_---.-- sir 
Connecticut Radio Bureau, Meriden, Conn., Sept. 30, "1939. Poland._._._--- 
East Chicago Citizens’ Committee for Polish W ar Sufferers and Refugees, East 
Chicago, Ind., Oct. 16, 1939. Poland 
The Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 13, 1939. England 
RETA eR aa Re a aS Alle Se LES Smee OM 
Federated Council of Polish Societies of Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 
Federation of F of French Veterans of the Great War, Inc., New York, N. Y., Oct. 11, 
1 Fra 
a of Polish Jews in America, Inc., New ’ York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1939. 
olan es 
The Federation of Polish Societies, Little Falls, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1930. “Poland_____. 
— Parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc., New Vor N. 
rance......- 
French and American Association for the Relief of War Sufferers, New York, N. 6 
ie RR ay EE ee eee 
French Committee for Relief in France, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17, 1939. France 
The Friends of Israel Refugee Relief Committee, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 23, 
1939. Canada, France, and Englan 
Fund for the Relief of Scientists Men of Letters, and Artists of Moscow, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1939.° France and England 
Orrin 8. Good, Spokane, Wash., Sept. 28, 1939. United Kingdom_-....-....-.... 
Holy Cross Relief Fund ‘aseestaiten ¢ of New Britain, Conn., New Britain, Conn., 
Sept. 27, 1939. Poland 
Holy Rosary Polish R. Catholic Church, Passaic, N. J., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland__- 
James F. Hopkins, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1939. @ Poland 
Humanitarian Work Committee, Glen Cove, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1939. Poland_.____- 
International Artists’ Community Club, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1939. Poland_ 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939. Poland, ce, and India- 
latesuptionsl Relief Association for Saar of Fascism, New York, N. Y., ‘Sept. 
25, 1939. ce, England, and Germa: 
International fave ‘the Children Fund of. of Aadion, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 8, 
PE, | NN CN ek ee bn een cwndvceenaenancsesnenatmecsosewe 
The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 3, 1939. France, Poland, 
United Kingdom, India, Australia, and New and 
Kuryer Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 16, 1939. Poland 
— County Committee for Polish Relief, ‘Scranton, Pa., Lanes 15, 1939. 
cite eicnsabes bavebuhLadeboddnakachecteb sb ipbOsSeech denn asnecnvessuegune 


¢ Revoked for failure to observe rules and regulations. 





Relief Committee of Worcester, Mass., Worcester, 


War Sufferers in Poland, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16, 


4 This organization has on hand supplies purchased during October in the value of $1,233.20. 




















be ye 
value of con- 
Expendi- | Funds spent tributions in 
Funds re- | ‘ures for tration Unexpended kind col- 
ceived relief in publicits balance as of lected by 
countries wacwty, | Oct. 31, 1939] 1 t 
affairs, cam- 
named igns, etc and sent to 
an , countries 
named 
$3, 848. 12 None None $3, 848. 12 None 
RDS RCS 2, 120. 25 None $5.00 2, 115. 25 None 
5 PS IPE 3, 083. 16 None 228. 70 2, 794. 46 None 
PPS RES 35. 00 None 29. 00 6. 00 None 
356. 40 None 44. 67 311. 73 None 
sie eiimeicananil 770. 36 116, 40 420. 52 233. 44 None 
5, 276. 40 3, 695. 50 516. 46 1, 064. 44 None 
1, 125. 00 None 49. 85 1, 075.15 None 
None None None None None 
ienebceoeknd 92. 50 None None 92. None 
250. 00 250. 00 None None None 
2, 298. 98 1, 235. 19 1, 063. 70 ‘ None 
940. 50 None None 940. 50 None 
3, 508. 20 1, 312. 78 None 2, 195. 42 None 
ianicuaedioes 2, 454. 49 45. 00 993. 46 1, 416. 03 None 
231.77 None None 231.77 None 
1, 724. 92 None 57. 97 1, 666. 95 None 
1, 208. 98 None None 1, 208. 98 None 
1, 490. 78 None 334. 89 1, 155. 89 None 
613. 71 522. 88 90.77 : None 
18, 362. 96 14, 500. 00 3, 889. 20 None None 
959. 19 374. 00 72. 94 512. 25 None 
iadligiaetactad ahead None None None None None 
None None None None None 
354. 35 None 15.00 339. 35 None 
None None None None None 
2, 226. 52 None 1.25 2, 225. 27 None 
None None None None None 
None None None None None 
179. 67 150. 00 2. 27 27. 40 None 
., Sept. 21, 1939.4 
21, 989. 60 9, 732. 04 3, 333. 37 7, 690. 99 None 
2, 265. 18 None 485. 30 1, 779. 88 406. 90 
se None None None None None 
3, 867. 88 92. 50 271. 40 3, 503. 98 None 
None None None None None 
1.00 None None 1.00 None 
329. 86 None None 329. 86 None 
972. 05 None None 972. 05 None 
PESOS RRS SH None None None None None 
243.15 None None 243.15 None 
None None None None None 
600. 00 None 182. 54 417. 46 None 
3, 104. 60 1, 300. 77 1, 004. 05 799. 78 200. 00 
None None None None None 
91. 20 None None 91. 20 None 
Ona 3, 481. 43 3, 469. 66 11.77 None None 
1, 481. 15 None None 1, 481. 15 None 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT CountriEs—Continued 

aeonien 
value of con- 
Expendi- phage das og tributions in 

Name of organization, city, date of registration, and country or countries to Funds re- tora Or tration, Pasmented d er 

which contributions are being sent ceived blicity, 

— cam Oct. 31, 1939 . t 

nam and sent to 

paigns, etc. countries 

n 
LaFayette Preventorium, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. France_-_-_....-- $5, 186.47 | $3, 654. 00 $1, 018. 48 $513. 99 None 
Legion of Young Polish Women, Chicago, Ti.. Oct. i Re 3, 231. 92 None 626. 29 2, 605. 63 None 
The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 30, 1939. France. 3, 116. 32 None 2, 960. 15 156. 17 None 
Ruth Stanley de Luze (Baroness de Luze), Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1939. 

a ea 1, 288. 93 1, 283. 11 None 5. 82 None 
The Maryland Committee for the Relief of Poland’s War Victims, Baltimore, Md., 

TE RI RE aS Be eS 100. 00 None None 100. 00 None 
Medem Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939.¢ Poland__ 3, 916. 93 None 2, 623. 06 1, 293. 87 None 
a Educational Lea e Welfare Club’ at the International Institute, ‘Toledo, 

Ohio, ot. a, rs anneeeunas 1, 508. 47 1, 292. 06 216. 41 None None 
Mrs. W. hes Morgan, New York, N. Y., Sept. * te See None None None None None 
New Jersey Broadcasting C tion, Jersey ( ity, N -™ Sept. 13, 1939. Poland. None None None None None 
Mrs. Bradfor Norman, Jr., New York, N Oct. 11, 1939. pape i naan i 7, 410. 00 None 2, 371. 39 5, 038. 61 None 
Nowe-Dworer Ladies Benevolent Association, Inc., New York, N. Y., Oct. 25, 

I a a a None None None None None 
Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, Inc., Milwaukeo, Wis., Sept. 26, 1939. pened. 2, 156. 91 None None 2, 156. 91 None 
Nowy Swiat Publishing Co., Inc., ‘<u York, N. Y., Sept. Lg 1939. Poland-- 18, 294.45 | 10,000.00 15. 10 8, 279. 35 None 
Le e Paquet au Front, New York, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1939. France..................... 16, 482. 65 None 2,428.60} 14,054.05 None 

i Publishing Co., Toledo, ‘ohio Sept. 15, 109. Po REARS 8, 448. 55 3, 059. 40 None 389. 15 None 
Poland ar Sufferers Aid Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1989. Poland...| 10,437.19 | 10,376.11 61. 08 None None 
“Fundusz Ratunkowy”’ Polish Ai 1 Fund Committee of ederation of Elizabeth 

Polish Organizations, Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 23 TEEPE EEG ASAE 4, 633. 10 None None 4, 633. 10 None 
Polish American Central Civic Committee of South Bend, Ind., South Bend, Ind., 

Cee ee en a, ated celbeiied At 5, 145. 56 None 174. 13 4, 971. 43 None 
Polish American Council Gramesty the be og - —, pepenetens in the 

United States of America), Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland_.............__. 10, 188. 96 None None 10, 188. 96 None 
— Army Veterans Association of America, e New York, ae 7. Sept. 27, 

ne ail Ne el la la eho Mian Ra bela so anenbwiea-o 702. 05 None None 702. 05 None 

Polish Broadeasting Corporation, New York, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1939. Poland_.___. 530. 00 None 1.75 528. 25 None 
Polish Central Committee of New London, Conn., New London, Conn., Oct. 13, 

m4 eae aM Ea REE Ae ee SIS SI Re, Sete nine, Se Me aCe 165. 50 150. 00 11. 32 4.18 None 

lish Central Council of New Haven, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 29, 1939. Poland. 75. 75 None None 75. 75 None 

Polish Civic League of Mercer County, Tre bay N. J., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland....| 1,582.10 None None 1, 582. 10 None 

Polish Civilian Relief Fund, Passaic, t. 27, ae. 767. 43 None None 767. 43 None 
Polish Club of Washington, "Washington, D , Sept. 14, 1939. Poland_...._.___. 156. 05 133. 80 22. 25 None None 
= S. ememied Council of Essex County, N’ J., Newark, N. J., Bent. 14, 1939. 

BL PS SNE EE SEE WN ME RL PO NP Re RE, 4, 476. 05 4, 000. 00 None 476. 05 None 
pants "Epaegpal - pete in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 

a eimonsiiad 100. 40 None None 100. 40 None 
Polish Faloone al = of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.. Sept. 20, 1939. Poland... __- 1, 991. 82 691. 77 None 1, 300. 05 None 
Polish Falcons of America, First District, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1939.¢ 

(ER STI UREA SAQ PR Span IR SPR Naa ce ati None None None None None 
Polish py re Council, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11. 1989. Poland_.____- 581. 35 581. 35 None None None 

Polish - ad Guild of New Britain, Conn., New Britain, Conn., Sept. 21, 1939. 

NN EA RES i tae Se eG HiRes AN Sey RY 874. 51 None None 874. 51 None 
Pale Niedical Pee Fund of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
Sept. 25, 1939.¢ siecle hietaskbiede elle a eis tile hile Sunk sin atanminhieiatliedarde-od 3, 017. 65 None 96. 88 2, 920. 77 None 
The "Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn, United States of America, Brooklyn, 
ERR SETAE SR AIRE RCNA Seal ae 1, 954. 29 1, 000. 00 None 954. 29 None 
Pals Nationa Alliance of the United States of North America, Chicago, Il., 
i el aes ceca RMT ae 166, 344. 32 | 150,000. 00 None 16, 344. 32 None 
Pollan "Netioush Catholic of the Holy Saviour Church, Union City, Conn., Sept. 
ES Se eiekk cu ttinntd hacia htinkeentebhebthedssuvccnedsonnenses 231.07 231.07 None None None 
= National Council of Montgomery County, Amsterdam, N. Y., Oct. 12, 
EEE RETR ca IF ENT ERE aE LET aa ae a 997. 16 None 59. 62 937. 54 None 
Polish National Council of New York, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1939. Ne -| 5,910.81 None 172. 75 5, 738. 27 None 
a > — Naturalization Independent Club, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 20, 1939. 
ss eda eine dktbitle bill neta kM cee ReMalies <. oschewnkaneeneons 663. 00 500. 00 None 163. 00 None 
polish Radio Programs B Hamtramck, Mich., Sept. 12, 1939.¢ Poland...| 19,617.24 | 19, 617. 24 None None None 
Relief Association, town of North Hempstead, Mineola, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1939. 
eo dient nh bined Redonda eee aa bat til Eat abieh denanoeteasone 325. 00 None None 325. 00 None 
The Polish Relief Committee, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20,1939. Poland............_. 178. 55 None None 178. 55 None 
Polish Relief Committee, Flint, Mich., Sept. 18, 1999.’ Poland... 7-77 1, 724.32 | 1,300.00 315. 69 108. 63 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Boston, Boston, aoe. ™ Raat. 14, 1989. Poland........} 1,757.37 None 52. 75 1, 702. 62 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Brockton, Mass., Brockton, Mass., Sept. 25, 1939. 
IRIE REE = NSIT NS MPRA: ARNIS. RESET et a IL 227. 59 None None 227. 59 None 

Pajisht Weliet Committee of Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 16, 1939. 
Polish Relief Gomiitise of Delaware, Wikmingion; Del, Gopicaa iis Ponsa) ‘G27) ow None | 10808 None 
oland __- 456. 03 340. 00 one one 

— Relief Committee of Gardner, Mass., Gesdans, Mass., Sept. 26, 1939. 
EE REESE ERIE SS ESN TSE SM IONS! EEN DE I 481.75 200. 00 None 281.75 None 

Palit Relief Committee of Philadelphia and vicinity, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 12, 
tet NNR ee IH FRE ROO; She a Se na a 7, 527. 37 None 201. 67 7, 325. 70 None 
Polish, Relief Fund, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11, 1989. Poland...................____. 127. 45, 462. 03 111. 50 16, 554. 44 None 
Polish Relief Fund, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 12, 1939. Poland.....................| 9,326.87 None 156. 08 9, 170. 49 None 
Polish Relief Fund, Jewett City, Conn., »ecGeee. Pelemd..................... 104. 75 100. 00 None 4.7 None 
Polish Relief Fund, Middletown, Conn., Sept. 23,1990. Poland................ 2, 108, 10 None None 2, 108. 10 None 


* The registration of this organization has been revoked at its request. 
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pe yo 
value of con- 
Expendi- | Funds spent tributions in 

Name of organization, city, date of registration, and country or countries to Funds re- pe m4 tration, Dasmpenied buted bo 
which contributions are being sent ceived countries eye _ | Oct. 31, 1939 | registrant 

named paigns ete. and sent to 

=— countries 

named 
Polish Relief Fund Committee of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26, 1939. 

NEE. ans cae sveninehinestentitnancnnatineetneibenetebtidiimabendntens bc nent $2, 446. 26 None None $2, 446. 26 None 
Polish "Relief Fund Committee of Passaic and Bergen Counties, Passaic, N. J., 

NE RTE RES IE aE EEE eS eee ORE 1, 498. 53 None None 1, 498. 53 None 
Polish Y Reliet Fund of Me a N. wat ay yg N. a Sept. 26, 1939. Poland...| 1,278.35 $100. 00 None 1, 178. 35 None 
Polish Relief of Carteret, N. J., t, N. J., Oct. 1, 1939. Poland..........._- 352. None None 352. 40 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, Menden, Conn., Oct. 12, 1939. Poland.........-- 546. 03 None None 546. 03 None 
a de Relief Fund of Palmer, Massachusetts, Three Rivers, Mass., Oct. 20, 1939. 

Sekt coulis Sheen duiah tipiaiald acoaphgaiiiandl tose tiiashn tenia chain lira uae ot beeneiised tation 354. 10 None None 354. 10 None 
Polish Vee of the United States of North America, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 8, 

Fi oi anladsiighincaiiabeatsnumsiaoenig allel eneliia tale didiiniesceaiidacah siavclimiaiicaanteadnerncieaaminiendiacapbiilina 408. 50 None None 408. 50 None 
Polish | United Societies of Holy Trinity Parish, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 20, 1939. 

{EEE SABA ERE AE NEE LI A PER GME PRS AOE EN EER 3, 047. 84 1, 400. 00 $149. 40 1, 498. 44 None 
Polish" War Sufferers Relief Committee (Fourth Ward), Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 21, 

BE, ec codishedtennihh dink bisihd ane eadibennbaunetnnsanbienidmnnennsiwbee 2, 127. 63 2, 093. 63 5. 00 29. 00 None 
Polish Welfare Association, Hyde Park, Mass., Sept. 16, 1939. Poland_.......-.--. 239. 75 None None 239. 75 None 
Polish Welfare Association of the Archdiocese of Chicago, Chicago, Il., Oct. 13, 1939. 

a ng annals 1, 407. 27 1, 000. 00 - 05 407.22 None 
Polish Welfare Council, Schenectady, N. Y., 4% 92,1980. Poland...............- 1, 538. 18 1, 000. 00 35. 55 502. 63 None 
Polish White Cross Club of West Utica, Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20,1939. Poland_. --} 1,176.62 None 2. 75 1, 173. 87 None 
Polish Women’s Fund to Fatherland, Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 23, ‘+ Poland... _- 1, 693. 38 None 159. 57 1, 533. 81 None 
Polski Komitet Ratunkowy (Polish Relief Fund), Binghamton, N N. Y., Sept. 25, 

ON a a ie 627. 55 None None 627. 55 None 
Polsko Narodowy Komitet w Ameryce, ———% my i Sept.8, 1989. Poland.____.. 7, 137. 28 None 64. 19 7, 073. 09 None 
Pulaski Civie League of Middlesex County, N. J., South River, N. J., Sept. 30, 

RS IRR ig? aa AR alta aa 9 a Ap None None None None None 
Pulaski League of Queens County, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 21,1939, Poland-__--- None None None None None 
Rekord Printing and Publishing Co., Shamokin, Pa., Sept. 14,1939. Poland_____--- } 32.70 None None 32. 70 None 
— Essel for Polish War Sufferers, Willimantic, Conn., Sept. 29, 1939.¢ | 

FM SATE AT NR let EON LE OE I YL ne SE OO 82. 00 None None 82. 00 None 
Relief ‘Committee of United Polish Societies, Chicopee, Mass., Oct. 21, 1939. 

RE AEE AP ERE LOSE LES A OOS SRR NT A Ce a None None None None None 
Relief Fund for Sufferers in Poland Committee, Kenosha, Wis., Sept. 25, 1939. 

PIED REE Raced SRE PRS Hi Se ER ERS SAS eh IO OT 1, 247. 21 None 10.70 1, 236. 51 None 
Bye ng weg BS s Welfare Society, Inc., New York, N 2 , Sept. 29, 1939. ¢ 

BRST RRS RS ERS te NEE ie SR 2, 081. 43 719. 00 569. 68 792. 75 None 
St. Michael's Roman Catholic Parish, Derby, Com Oct. 20, 1989. Poland___.._. 150. 00 None None 150. 00 None 
St. an Polish Relief Fund of Perth Amboy, N. J., Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 

EERE REATARD Se rane 777. 25 None None 777. 25 None 
schayliitl and Carbon Counties Relief Committee for Poland, Frackville, Pa., 

A oie Ai atta neha brated bene Gibaieh ota nti 935. 00 None None 935. 00 None 
Scott Park Mothers and Daughters Club, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1939.¢ Poland__- 120. 72 103. 26 17. 46 None None 
Spanish Refugee Relief Cam carats. New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1939./ France... _- 11, 865. 16 1, 672. 61 7, 212. 40 2, 980. 15 $6, 036, 00 
Springfield and Vicinity Po’ Relief Fund Committee, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 

23, 1939. Poland-. ‘ 279. 75 None 2. 95 276. 80 None 
Toledo Committee for Relief of War Victims, Toledo, Obio, Sept. 19, 1939. Poland. 2, 115. 75 2, 000. 00 50. 00 65. 75 None 
Tolstoy Foundation for Russian Welfare and Culture, New York, N. Y., Oct. 17, 

i i HR I IN A alia 2 468. 23 None 230. 30 237. 93 None 
Edmund Tyszka, Hamtramck, Mich., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland..............._____- 1, 474. 04 1, 474. 04 None None None 
es — Lae y Organizations, South River, N. J., “south River, N. J., 

ee SE ae i in tl ea cee we winnie eines 1, 265. 08 None None 1, 265. 08 None 
United Ptnarity Institutions of Jerusalem, New York, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1939. Pales- 

Sn ARA ANNA Make kubiink Le Latinas dan ieeddhia pidkaneailensbbeiaiienedasewesemnns 3,946.56 | 2,305.16 1, 405. 98 235. 42 None 
united Committee for French Relief. New York. N. Y., Oct. 26, 1939. France_- None None None None None 
be =~ Polish Central Council of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 16, 1939. 

I Rae ia ea En ein as Shell oieiia pike dials innginind nosh aan dukataninlamiianetratea None None None None None 
United Polish Organizations of Salem, Mass., Salem, Mass., Oct. 20, 1939. Poland__| 1, 185. 28 None 32. 09 1, 153. 19 None 
United tay Roman Catholic Parish Societies of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

eg SEN ee 853. 96 None None 853. 96 None 
United Polish Societies of Bristol, Conn., Bristol, Conn., Sept. 29, 1939. ‘~~ 82. 51 None None 82. 51 None 
United Polish Societies of Hartford, Conn., Hartford, Conn., oi 27, 1939. Poland 207. 30 None None 207. 30 None 
— Polish Societies of Immaculate Conception’ Church uthington, Conn., 

REE Se TEA ea ER I CS RN 279. 65 None None 279. 65 None 
United Polish Societies of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 21, 1939. Poland _- 855. 00 855. 00 None None None 

United Reading Appeal for Polish War Sufferers, Reading, Pa., Sept. 22, 1939. 

Sg ag AS SR OR See AEG, SEAT ASE i MORE: YE 2, 853. 60 None None 2, 853. 60 None 
Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11, 1939. France_.......-.---_- 1, 999. 85 None None 1, 999. 85 None 
The Rev. John Wieloch, Millers Falls, Mass., Sept. 27, 1939. Poland.._..--------- | " None None None None None 

Ti i as saewsadleae | 615, 507.16 | 315,186.36 | 38,347.20 | 260, 764. 85 6, 655. 65 
he registration of this ization has been revoked at its request. 


. sf addition this organization received and Lame $242 i purposes other than relief in belligerent countries. 


J In addition this organization received and transmit 
for the relief of Spanish refugees. 
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$877.43 and contributions in kind with an estimated value of $3,008 to nonbelligerent countries 
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ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press December 19] 


On October 31 last the People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, in the course of a speech which 
he delivered to the Supreme Soviet, made the 
following statement : 


“Tn a message to Comrade Kalinin . . . dated 
October 12, Mr. Roosevelt expressed the hope 
that friendly and peaceful relations between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Fin- 
land would be maintained and developed. One 
might think,” continued Mr. Molotov, “that 
matters are in better shape between the United 
States and, let us say the Philippines or Cuba, 
which have long been demanding freedom and 
independence from the United States and can- 
not get them, than between the Soviet Union 
and Finland which long ago obtained both 
freedom and independence from the Soviet 
Union.” 


I doubt whether any of you will disagree with 
me when I offer the opinion that matters be- 
tween the United States and Cuba are in fact 
in far better shape than matters between the 
Soviet Union and Finland. 

I believe you will further agree with me that 
we can only assume that the People’s Commis- 
sar must, at the time he delivered this extraor- 
dinary address, have been so engrossed with the 
efforts which his Government was then under- 
taking in order to insure—in the present Soviet 
manner—the freedom and political independ- 
ence of Finland, as to have been prevented from 
learning, what the rest of the world has long 
since known, that the Government and people 
of Cuba are as free and independent as any gov- 
ernment and people on the face of the globe. 


* Delivered by Sumner Welles at a dinner given in 
his honor by the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States, New York City, December 19, 1939. 
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Certainly the policy of the United States 
towards her neighbor Cuba, in order to insure 
the freedom and political independence of the 
latter, has not been a policy which has mani- 
fested itself in ruthless efforts at military inva- 
sion of that neighbor nor in the slaughter of 
helpless civilians through bombardment from 
the air. 

I have not quoted the expressions used by 
the People’s Commissar because I believe them 
to be of any particular importance. I feel, 
however, that we would not wish to seem tacitly 
to acquiesce in any slur, from whatever quar- 
ter, cast upon the peculiarly close and tradi- 
tional friendship of the Cuban and the Ameri- 
can peoples, a friendship based upon equality 
and justice. 

Neither the Cuban people nor we Americans 
have ever forgotten that the reason why Ameri- 
can blood was shed jointly with Cuban blood 
upon Cuban soil was not to destroy Cuban free- 
dom but in order to achieve it and to preserve it. 

It seems to me that it does not come amiss, 
more than 40 years after the independence of 
Cuba was obtained, for both of our peoples to 
recall occasionally the efforts which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has made, and the 
efforts which the Government of Cuba has made 
to demonstrate in their relations one towards 
the other what decent, civilized, good neighbor- 
liness, in the best sense of the term, really implies. 
I by no means mean to imply that the record 
on either side has been 100 percent perfect, but 
I think that it does constitute a remarkable and 
heartening chapter in the history of modern 
civilization and an example which has con- 
tributed much to the growth of that inter- 
American solidarity which constitutes today 
the foundation upon which the peace and the 
welfare of the Western Hemisphere rest. 
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If there was ever a time during their history 
when the people of the United States may have 
come near being “imperialist-minded,” it was 
undoubtedly at the turn of the century, and yet 
even at that time, in his message to the Con- 
gress in 1897, President McKinley made the 
following statement with regard to Cuba: 


“Forceful annexation .. . cannot be thought 
of. That, by our code of morality, would be 
criminal aggression.” 


And 4 years later, Elihu Root, then Secretary 
of War, said: 


“The independence of Cuba is necessary to 
the safety of the United States.” 


Those two declarations interpreted not only 
the policy of this Government, they represented 
the overwhelming conviction of the people of 
the United States. At no moment, from the 
time when the sufferings of the Cuban people 
first aroused the deep and abiding sympathy of 
the American people, has there been any thought 
on our part save that of lending our assistance 
in insuring the permanent freedom of our 
neighbor. 

During the transition period between the 
time when Cuba achieved her freedom from 
Spain and the time when Cuba’s first national 
government was installed, every form of as- 
sistance that this Government could provide 
was afforded the Cuban people in the realm of 
public administration. In the field of sanita- 
tion, eminent Cubans joined with equally dis- 
tinguished Americans in the successful effort 
to eradicate pestilence and disease from Cuban 
soil. The story has often been told of how 
the theory of that eminent Cuban, Dr. Carlos 
Finlay, regarding the transmittal of yellow 
fever by a certain type of mosquito, was even- 
tually proved correct, and how the commis- 
sion headed by Dr. Walter Reed succeeded in 
eliminating this scourge which had for so 
many generations ravaged the Cuban people. 

Moreover, during this same transition period 
our Government exercised a trusteeship in the 
very highest sense. The Congress of the 
United States passed legislation prohibiting 
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the granting of franchises or concessions dur- 
ing the period of American occupation, and 
when finally the flag of the Cuban Republic 
was raised and the freely elected Government 
of the Cuban people was first inaugurated on 
May 20, 1902, there came into effect the con- 
vention of commercial reciprocity between the 
two countries. That convention contained 
two provisions which demonstrated the prac- 
tical desire of our own people to help Cuba 
attain economic prosperity and security. I re- 
fer to the provision that items on the free list 
in either country at the time the convention 
became operative should remain on the free 
list during the life of the convention, as well 
as to the provision that Cuba need make no 
concession on the importation of American to- 
bacco into the republic. 

For our part, I believe that no American 
citizen forgets that when the United States en- 
tered the World War in 1917, the Government 
of Cuba entered the war spontaneously at her 
side. 

During these past two generations our rela- 
tions have had their ups and downs. There 
have been times, and I admit it quite frankly, 
when it would seem as if American vested in- 
terests in Cuba played far too great a part in 
determining the course of the policy of their 
Government towards Cuba or interfered in the 
domestic political concerns of the Cuban peo- 
ple. There have likewise been times when it 
would seem as if a few of the Cuban people 
had forgotten the traditional friendship be- 
tween us and were inclined to place credence 
in the propaganda disseminated by interested 
persons to create suspicion and friction be- 
tween the two countries. As the years pass, 
however, I am happy to say that the ups in 
our relations far outnumber the downs, and I 
think that we all of us have reason now to be- 
lieve that the causes which have given rise to 
justifiable misunderstanding, to resentment, or 
ill will, have ceased to exist. 

No more significant development of this na- 
ture has been achieved than the ratification of 
the treaty of May 29, 1934, between Cuba and 
the United States, by which the provisions of 
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the so-called Platt Amendment were abolished 
and by which the relations between our two 
countries were placed upon a basis of com- 
plete equality. 

When our present Government came into of- 
fice in 1933, Cuba was torn by internal strife, 
and Cuba was likewise economically prostrate. 
Not only had the great depression of 1929 hit 
Cuba and hit her hard, but our own tariff 
policy had hit her harder. 

In 1922 the Fordney-McCumber tariff rate 
on Cuban sugar was lifted to 1.76 cents per 
pound of 96-degree raw sugar, thereby not only 
making permanent the high tariff barrier set 
up in the emergency tariff act of 1921 of 1.60 
cents per pound but making it even higher. 
Subsequently, in 1930 under the Tariff of 
Abominations, known as the Smoot-Hawley 
Act, the rate was increased again to 2 cents 
per pound. 

The Fordney-McCumber rate had _ been 
maintained despite a majority report of the 
United States Tariff Commission, under the 
flexible tariff provisions of the act, recom- 
mending a decrease in the rate to a level justi- 
fied by the differences in cost of production be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. The 
amount of hardship and the serious economic 
problems which developed because of the fail- 
ure of the then President of the United States 
to follow the report of the Commission in the 
years 1924-1932 need not be described here at 
length. The overstimulation and expansion of 
duty-free sugars, the loss of market by Cuban 
producers, and the record-breaking decline in 
the price of sugar to domestic producers, de- 
spite the maintenance of this high trade bar- 
rier against Cuba, our principal source of for- 
eign sugar supplies, have become a matter of 
public record and common knowledge. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt undertook to re- 
pair the damage done by this action through 
the reduction of the duty on sugar under the 
Presidential powers, both under the flexible 
tariff provisions as well as under the provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 

With the establishment of the rate of duty at 
90 cents per hundred pounds, not only did 
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Cuba return once more to a period of economic 
stability, but our own export trade with Cuba 
rapidly mounted. 

However, recently, as the result of the re- 
percussions of the war in Europe upon the 
American sugar market, it was found necessary 
to apply the emergency provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1937, which resulted in the temporary 
suspension of all sugar quotas. Under the 
trade-agreement provisions this resulted in an 
automatic increase in the duty on Cuban sugar 
from nine-tenths of a cent to one and one-half 
cents per pound. The immediate effect of this 
action was to make it difficult for Cuba profit- 
ably to sell sugars in the United States market. 

I am particularly happy to be able to say 
that the supplementary trade agreement signed 
with Cuba yesterday corrects this situation and 
restores to her the status which she enjoyed 
under the trade agreement of 1934. 

Our domestic producers have been protected 
adequately, despite the tariff reduction, through 
operation of the quota system, and the con- 
ditional payment program to domestic pro- 
ducers under the provisions of the Jones- 
Costigan Act, and the Sugar Act of 1937. The 
average protection given to domestic producers 
in the period 1934-1939 has been in excess of 
the protection hitherto afforded by the high 
tariff barriers against Cuban sugars of former 
administrations. This is one more illustration 
of the fact that the trade-agreements program 
does not injure but benefits domestic producers. 
In 1934 when the administration announced its 
sugar program it was subject to severe criti- 
cism by domestic sugar interests on the ground 
that their interests were being prejudiced. 
Actually, as it has worked out, they have been 
greatly benefited by the administration’s sugar 
program. 

I hear it rumored once more that certain of 
our domestic sugar interests are letting it be 
known that when the time comes to consider 
new sugar legislation they are going to make 
the attempt to obtain additional and excessive 
benefits and to take them out of “Cuba’s hide.” 
I wonder whether informed public opinion in 
this country has not by now realized that when 
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an inordinately greedy policy of this character 
is pursued it is not only “Cuba’s hide” that 
suffers, but just as much the hides of our own 
corn-hog producers of the Middle West, of our 
wheat farmers of the Northwest, of our rice 
growers of the South, of our potato growers 
and of our flour millers of the East, and of our 
manufacturers of the hundred and one manu- 
factured goods that we export to Cuba, when 
Cuba can afford to buy from us. For when 
Cuba is able to enjoy a reasonable share of our 
market for her chief crop, Cuba offers one of 
the greatest markets we possess for our prin- 
cipal exports, agricultural as well as manu- 
factured. 

If the millions of our fellow citizens, who 
benefit directly from the patient, untiring, and 
successful efforts which this administration in 
times of great emergency has made to expand 
our export trade through the operation of our 
Trade Agreements Act, believe, as I do, that 
the highest interests of our Nation demand its 
retention as an emergency measure, they must 
make their voices heard. 

But, in the larger sense, the trade-agreements 
program strikes the one note of sanity in the 
crazy confusion of present-day international 
economic relations. It represents the one at- 
tempt, effectively made, to offer all peoples 
the opportunity to buy and sell on equal terms 
and with equal ‘opportunity, and thereby to 
have unimpeded access through trade to those 
raw materials which they require and which 
they do not themselves produce. It is the only 
program presented today which offers the hope 
of international economic recovery and of bet- 
tered living standards. It is the alternative 
of peace as against the rule of force and dom- 
ination by the sword. 

The peoples of the American republics have 
drawn very close together during these recent 
years and particularly so since the outbreak 
of the European war. We all of us confront 
the same problems, and we all of us envisage 
the same objectives. We are as one in our de- 
sire to safeguard the Americas from being 
drawn into any form of involvement arising 
out of the wars which are being waged on va- 
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rious fronts many thousands of miles from our 
shores, with the origins of which we have no 
connection, and in which we fortunately are 
not participating. We are equally determined 
for that very reason that the backwash of 
those conflicts must not roll up against the 
coasts of the Western Hemisphere and thereby 
subject us to the danger of being drawn into 
controversy through violation of our neutral 
rights, through interference with our purely 
inter-American system of trade and of commu- 
nications, or through the sacrifice of the lives 
of our citizens traveling over American waters. 

At the recent consultative meeting of the 
governments of the 21 republics held in Pan- 
amd a unanimous agreement was reached upon 
the most practical methods of attaining these 
objectives, 

The republics declared that by reason of 
their inherent right of self-protection, and by 
reason of their right, so long as they remain 
neutral, to maintain inviolate their normal 
inter-American life, the waters adjacent to 
their shores, embracing the areas normally 
utilized for inter-American maritime commu- 
nications, should remain free from the com- 
mission of hostile acts on the part of bellig- 
erents. As we all know certain events have 
taken place within the past few days which 
have shown a disregard by. the belligerents for 
the rights so asserted by the American repub- 
lics. I feel confident that after consultation 
between them, the American governments will 
promptly determine upon measures which they 
may take, which will make very much less 
likely in the future such disregard for their 
legitimate requirements and for their inalien- 
able right of self-protection. 

There has also been set up by common con- 
sent machinery to deal with the pressing prob- 
lem of how we may all most effectively coop- 
erate in lessening the shock of the war upon our 
respective domestic financial and commercial 
structures, as well as upon inter-American com- 
merce. An Advisory Financial and Economic 
Committee composed of representatives from 
each of the American republics has been ap- 
pointed to remain in existence for the duration 
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of the war. This Committee has already been 
working in Washington for over a month, and 
from its deliberations there have already come 
solutions for various urgent questions. I have 
every reason to believe that it will likewise de- 
vise long-range projects which will prove to 
be of far-reaching benefit in the development 
and enhancement of inter-American trade and 
of our several national economies. 

Also, early next month, there will come into 
being, with its seat in Rio de Janeiro, a Perma- 
nent Neutrality Committee, which will like- 
wise remain in existence throughout the war 
period, and whose duty it will be to recom- 
mend to the American governments the deci- 
sions which should be reached in problems 
which are presented involving their rights and 
obligations as neutrals. 

In these ways the American republics have, 
through joint endeavor, done much to insure 
their common security—their common well- 
being. And in the deliberations which were so 
successfully undertaken at Panama, Cuba, as 
always, played an outstanding part. I hope 
I may be permitted to take this opportunity, in 
the name of our Government, of paying tribute 
to the notably constructive and effective work 
there done in the cause of inter-American soli- 
darity by the Cuban Secretary of State and 
his distinguished associates. 

I have talked much of material things to- 
night. But I do not think that anywhere in 
this continent are men and women forgetting 
that the democracies of the New World are in 
a very real sense the trustees for modern civ- 
ilization of those bulwarks of individual lib- 
erties, of the freedom of the human mind and 
of the human spirit, which are implicit in the 
term “democracy.” As the wars continue, and 
as their tragedies result progressively in other 
parts of the world in the destruction of more 
and more of those fundamentals of human 
progress, which for so long we had come to 
regard as matters of course—the rights of 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought—so much the more must we 
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preserve intact in the Americas those very 
foundations of our independent life. That I 
feel confident is the aspiration of the great 
majority of all our peoples. And in that as- 
piration the Cuban people join, I know, with 
the people of the United States. 

As we all realize, the Cuban people today 
are about to embark upon a new stage in their 
national course. They are freely determining 
upon the new form of constitutional govern- 
ment under which they desire to live, and they 
will soon elect a new national government. 
With regard to these sovereign decisions of the 
Cuban people, no other government or people 
of the world, and least of all the Government 
and people of the United States, have anything 
to say. But in the making of these great de- 
cisions, the American people wish the Cuban 
people well, and trust that in the years to come 
the friendship between them may be stabilized 
and strengthened on that basis of equality, of 
confidence, and of full reciprocity, without 
which no international friendship can ever be 
real or lasting. 


+++ 


ASSUMPTION OF DUTIES BY NEW 
PRESIDENT OF PANAMA 


[Released to the press December 20] 

Following is the text of a telegram from 
President Roosevelt to the President of the 
Republic of Panama, Sefior Dr. Don Augusto 
S. Boyd: 

“Tue Wurre Hovse, 
December 19, 1939. 

“While deeply affected by the lamented 
death of your illustrious predecessor, I wish 
on the occasion of your assumption of the of- 
fice of President of the Republic of Panama to 
send you my cordial greetings and best wishes 
for the prosperity and happiness of the Pana- 
manian people. 

Frankuin D. Roosrverr” 
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STATEMENT BY THE TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN REPUBLICS TO 
FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, AND GERMANY 


[Released to the press December 23] 

Following the procedure of consultation pro- 
vided in the Declaration of Panama, the 21 
American republics have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing statement which the President of the 
Republic of Panama has transmitted in their 
names to the Governments of France, Great 
Britain, and Germany: 


“The American Governments are officially 
informed of the naval engagement which took 
place on the thirteenth instant off the north- 
eastern coast of Uruguay, between certain Brit- 
ish naval vessels and the German vessel Graf 
Von Spee, which, according to reliable reports, 
attempted to overhaul the French merchant 
vessel Formose between Brazil and the port of 
Montevideo after having sunk other merchant 
vessels. 

“They are also informed of the entry and 
scuttling of the German warship in the waters 
of the River Plate upon the termination of the 
time limit which, in accordance with the rules 
of international law, was granted to it by the 
Government of the Republic of Uruguay. 

“On the other hand, the sinking or detention 
of German merchant vessels by British ves- 
sels in American waters is publicly known, as 
appears—to begin with—from the recent cases 
of the Dusseldorf, Ussukuma and others. 

“All these facts which affect the neutrality 
of American waters, compromise the aims of 
continental protection provided for by the 
Declaration of Panama of October 3, 1939, the 
first paragraph of which establishes: 


“*As a measure of continental self-protec- 
tion, the American Republics, so long as they 
maintain their neutrality, are as of inherent 
right entitled to have those waters adjacent to 
the American continent, which they regard as 
of primary concern and direct utility in their 
relations, free from the commission of any 
hostile act by any non-American belligerent 
nation, whether such hostile act be attempted 
or made from land, sea or air.’ 


“Therefore, in accordance with the method 
provided for in that instrument and with a 


view to avoiding the repetition of further 
events of the nature to which reference is made 
above, the American nations resolve to lodge a 
protest with the belligerent countries and to 
initiate the necessary consultation in order to 
strengthen the system of protection in com- 
mon through the adoption of adequate rules, 
among them those which would prevent bel- 
ligerent vessels from supplying themselves and 
repairing damages in American ports, when 
the said vessels have committed warlike acts 
within the zone of security established in the 
Declaration of Panama.” 


+++ 
SINKING OF THE “GRAF SPEE” 


[Released to the press December 17] 

Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, American Minister to 
Uruguay, reported to the Department tonight 
that the German cruiser Admiral Graf Spee 
at 7:30 p. m. Uruguayan time proceeded from 
Montevideo harbor toward the seaward end of 
the channel and headed westward until it 
cleared the channel by 2 miles and proceeded 
at a very slow speed in the direction of Reca- 
lada Lightship, followed about 3 miles astern 
by the German merchant ship 7'acoma. 

The American Minister reported that the 
Graf Spee was blown up at 7:55 p. m. Uru- 
guayan time about 7 miles off shore, both mag- 
azine groups having exploded. 

A further report from Minister Wilson at 
9 p. m. reads: 


“Ten minutes after explosion Graf Spee 
listed sharply to starboard to about 30 degrees 
and seemed to settle on bottom with entire bulk 
enveloped in smoke and flames. Fire gradu- 
ally increased over period half an hour with 
intermittent small explosions, flames being at 
maximum at 8:32. There were vast volumes 
of oil smoke which continue to prevail. Wreck 
still blazing and surrounded by blazing oil. 

“Tacoma and seven or eight tugs standing 
off at considerable distance unable to approach 
wreck,” 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO SENATOR 
VANDENBERG 


[Released to the press December 17] 

The Secretary of State on December 15, 1939, 
sent the following letter to Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan in reply to a letter 
from Senator Vandenberg of November 24, 
1939: 

“DecemBer 15, 1939. 
“My Dear Senator VANDENBERG: 

“T have received your letter of November 24, 
1939, in which you express your concern over 
possible reduction of the duty on beans and of 
the excise tax on copper in pending trade nego- 
tiations with Chile, and in which you express 
the view that all of our tariffs should be fixed 
so as to measure ‘the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad.’ 

“I am, of course, always glad to have the 
benefit of your views, whether upon specific 
tariff items or upon more general aspects of the 
tariff question. 

“With reference to the two particular items 
which you mention, I am sure you will appre- 
ciate that it would be improper for me, while 
negotiations are still in progress, to attempt to 
anticipate the results of the careful study that 
will be given to these and other items by the 
best practical experts of the various depart- 
ments which are collaborating in the adminis- 
tration of the Trade Agreements Act. Your 
representations in regard to these items will, of 
course, be carefully considered by the interde- 
partmental trade-agreements organization. 

“T do desire, however, to comment upon that 
part of your letter in which you state, in sub- 
stance, that you do not wish to return to the 
‘old log-rolling tariff process in Congress’, but 
instead would like to have all tariffs adjusted 
administratively, under a general formula laid 
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down by Congress, so as to equal ‘the difference 
in cost of production at home and abroad’, 

“The method which you suggest in no wise 
differs from that which was in effect from 1922 
until the Trade Agreements Act was passed in 
1934. In the Tariff Act of 1922 Congress in- 
serted a provision whereby, within certain pre- 
scribed limits, tariff rates could thereafter be 
adjusted upward or downward by administra- 
tive action, predicated solely upon the rule that 
the adjustment would be such as to make rates 
of duty equal to the ascertained difference in 
cost of production here and abroad. This pro- 
vision was inserted primarily on the ground 
that the rates fixed by statute during a period 
of rapidly changing world conditions follow- 
ing the World War would soon get out of line 
with actual conditions and would therefore re- 
quire adjustment either upward or downward. 
At the same time there were many sincere per- 
sons who had high hopes that the introduc- 
tion of this formula into our tariff-making pro- 
cedure would mark the end of the log-rolling 
method of tariff-making and the beginning of a 
scientific method of tariff adjustment by ad- 
ministrative action. 

“The history of what happened during the 
years which followed shows conclusively, how- 
ever, that such a formula, as the exclusive basis 
for tariff adjustment, is wholly unsound and 
impracticable. During the entire period of 
nearly eight years in which the Act of 1922 
was in force, out of the several thousands of 
items in the tariff schedules, there was a total 
of 37 tariff adjustments under this provision, 
of which 32 were upward revisions and only 
5—including such things as paint-brush han- 
dles and live bob-white quail—were downward 
revisions. In 15 additional cases, there were 
investigations and reports to the President, 
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and in the most important of these cases—that 
on sugar—the recommendation made by the 
Tariff Commission for a duty reduction was 
set aside by the Executive. 

“Such was our record of futility in the realm 
of administrative tariff adjustment under the 
cost rule during the decade following the 
World War, in a period when rising trade 
barriers were increasingly undermining the 
foundations of prosperity, both in this country 
and abroad. 

“Then, in 1930 (after announcement in 1928 
of our intention of still further raising our 
tariffs), came the Hawley-Smoot embargo 
tariff, enacted without heed to the cost formula 
or any other formula except that of allowing 
a combination of pressure groups to log-roll 
through Congress the most ill-timed and costly 
piece of tariff legislation in the entire history 
of this nation. Having first increased tariffs 
all along the line to virtually embargo levels, 
the sponsors of this unfortunate legislation 
thereupon proceeded to incorporate into the 
new law substantially the same cost provision 
that had accomplished so little under the previ- 
ous act. If their purpose in so doing was to 
conceal the excesses of the Hawley-Smoot Act, 
it was soon discredited by the rapid descent of 
the entire country into the worst depression in 
the nation’s history. 

“The grave objections to the use of the cost 
formula as the exclusive basis for tariff adjust- 
ment are recognized by practically all authori- 
ties and experts in this field. The late Thomas 
Walker Page, for many years a member and 
one-time Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
and a world authority on the tariff, condemned 
the formula unreservedly in his well-known 
book on tariff making, published by the Brook- 
ings Institution. In his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Committee in 1934, the Honorable Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien, at that time Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, was unreservedly cnitical of 
the whole formula. Many other experts have 
condemned it no less vigorously. 

“Experience has shown that, under relatively 
ideal conditions for cost comparison—that is, 
where the comparison of foreign and domestic 
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costs is for strictly comparable goods, with 
well-established industries both at home and 
abroad, and with ample cost data available— 
the cost formula is one that can sometimes be 
used to advantage in measuring, within broad 
limits, the competitive strength of the foreign 
industry. But neither in principle nor from 
the standpoint of practical administration is it 
suitable for general use as the exclusive basis 
for tariff adjustment. 

“Seldom can full cost data be obtained; and 
even when obtained, there is a wide variation 
of costs as among different producers. There 
is no such thing as ‘the’ cost. Even if it were 
administratively feasible to obtain adequate 
cost data for the vast range of items embraced 
in the tariff—which it is not—there are so many 
variables in the whole process of calculation 
that, in spite of its outward appearance of 
exactness, this so-called ‘rule’ for flexible tariff 
adjustment is in reality no standard at all. ‘To 
use as the basis of a general tariff act a thing so 
fleeting, evasive or shadowy,’-—to quote Dr. 
Page—‘would be neither right nor possible’. 

“Former Chairman O’Brien, in his testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee in 1934, 
touched the heart of this matter when he said: 


“<.. . the notion that tariffs between coun- 
tries should rest upon differences in cost of pro- 
duction even if omniscience should give us the 
power to determine them is all wrong. The 
tariff is a question of a national policy; on 
some things you ought to have a tariff greater 
than the difference in cost of production; on 
other things less than the difference in cost of 
production.’ 


“In the adjustment of tariff rates under the 
Trade Agreements Act, cost of production 
data, whenever practicable, are taken into full 
consideration along with all other factors en- 
tering into the competitive situation. But they 
cannot and should not be taken as the sole 
guide. Other factors must be considered: the 
size of the imports in relation to domestic pro- 
duction; comparability of the imported and 
domestic products as to type and quality; sea- 
sonal factors; and a great many others. 
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“If we are to get away from the old log- 
rolling process of tariff-making to which you 
say you are opposed, and if we are to substitute 
for it a more flexible and scientific method of 
tariff adjustment, we should adopt a system 
that serves the real needs of our nation. We 
cannot do that by adopting a formula which 
is neither sound in principle nor, in its very 
nature, capable of scientific administration. 
Experience has demonstrated the failure of 
the type of tariff adjustment which you are 
advocating. 

“What the interests of this nation demand, 
under existing abnormal conditions, is an emer- 
gency method of adjusting our tariff structure 
with a view to obtaining, through a reciprocal 
reduction of trade barriers in foreign countries, 
better market outlets abroad for our great ex- 
portable surpluses of farm and factory prod- 
ucts. This means that we must have a method 
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by which we can adjust our tariff rates below 
the embargo levels of the Hawley-Smoot Act, 
while at the same time exercising the utmost 
care to make sure that the branches of produc- 
tion immediately concerned, in agriculture and 
in industry, are amply safeguarded. 

“The existing law—the Trade Agreements 
Act-—provides the best method of attaining 
precisely these objectives, and has successfully 
stood the test of practical application in the 
22 agreements already negotiated. To abandon 
the trade-agreement method in the present 
emergency and to adopt your formula would, 
in effect, be a return, under the guise of ‘scien- 
tific’ tariff adjustment, to Hawley-Smoot em- 
bargoes, or their equivalent. If experience 
counts for anything at all, it surely shows that 
such a course would be a tragic one for the 
future of this nation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
CorpetL How” 


++4++++4 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO SENATOR McNARY 


[Released to the press December 18] 


The Secretary of State sent the following 
letter dated December 16, 1939, to Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon: 


“My Dear Senator McNary: 

“Thank you for sending me your statement 
to the press, enclosed with your letter of De- 
cember 12, 1939.* I am glad to comply with 
your request to give you my views on the sub- 
ject matter of the statement, which deals with 
certain aspects of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

“I find in your statement a number of cate- 
gorical assertions. At least the more important 
of these should certainly be examined in the 
light of actual facts. 

“The central point of your argument relates 
to the effects upon our foreign trade of recent 
wartime currency depreciation in Canada, 
Great Britain, and France, especially in con- 
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nection with the adjustments of our tariff rates 
granted to these countries in the trade agree- 
ments concluded with them. You claim that 
our country has suffered so serious an injury 
as a result of the depreciation of these curren- 
cies that we should immediately invoke the 
exchange rate provisions in our trade agree- 
ments for the purpose of modifying or can- 
celling the agreements themselves. 

“Your sole evidence of injury is the citation 
of a theory—that when one country depreciates 
its currency unit, another country, whose cur- 
rency remains at the old level, inevitably finds 
its exports to the depreciated-currency country 
retarded and its imports from that country 
stimulated. Without discussing the merits of 
the theory, let us look at the facts. 

“An examination of what happened to our 
export and import trade with the three 
countries you mention during the first two 
months of the war,—namely, September and 
October, 1939, (the latest complete figures avail- 
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able)—as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1938, reveals the following data: 

“In the case of Canada, our exports to that 
country rose, between the two periods, by 
$35,989,000, while our imports from that 
country increased by only $23,322,000. 

“In the case of Great Britain, our exports to 
that country rose by $8,121,000, while our im- 
ports from that country increased by only 
$1,320,000. 

“In the case of France, our exports to that 
country rose by $1,131,000, while our imports 
from that country declined by $4,503,000. 

“Taking the three countries together, our ex- 
ports to them showed an increase of $45,- 
241,000, while our imports from them rose by 
only $20,139,000. 

“Whatever may be the case in the future, the 
theory you cite, in its application to the situa- 
tion with which we are immediately concerned, 
fails completely to square with the facts. Yet it 
is on the basis of this theory, which to date has 
been entirely at variance with the facts, that 
you ask the nation to upset trade agreements 
with three commercially important nations. 

“Experience shows clearly that variations in 
foreign exchange rates constitute only one 
among many factors which influence a country’s 
export and import trade. Depending upon the 
operation of these other factors, a depreciation 
of foreign currencies may or may not adversely 
affect a country’s industries and commerce. To 
protect ourselves against the possibility that a 
depreciation of foreign currencies may have 
such an adverse effect upon our trade, we have 
written into our trade agreements a safeguard- 
ing provision, which, in the agreement with 
Great Britain, for example, reads as follows: 


“Tf a wide variation should occur in the rate 
of exchange between the currencies of the 
United States of America and the United King- 
dom, and if either High Contracting Party 
should consider the variation so substantial as 
to prejudice the industries or commerce of the 
territories of that High Contracting Party, 
such High Contracting Party shall be free to 
propose negotiations for the modification of this 
Agreement; and if agreement is not reached 
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within thirty days after the receipt of such pro- 
posal, the High Contracting Party making the 
proposal shall be free to terminate the Agree- 
ment in its entirety on giving thirty days’ notice 
in writing to that effect.’ 

“We are prepared to give full effect to this 
safeguarding provision whenever adequate evi- 
dence is developed to show that the depreciation 
of another country’s currency has, in fact, prej- 
udiced the industries or commerce of this coun- 
try. Your statement contains no such evidence. 
Nor has evidence of this type, with reference to 
any country with which we have concluded a 
trade agreement, been presented, to date, to the 
interdepartmental organization charged with 
the execution of the trade agreements program. 

“Equally unsupported is your assertion to 
the effect that ‘even in normal times these [re- 
ciprocal trade] agreements have proved a real 
hardship to many American producers.’ To 
which producers do you refer? 

“Surely you do not mean those millions of 
producers in agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
manufacturing industries—including many in 
your own state of Oregon—who, in recent 
years, have been overwhelmed by lack of ade- 
quate foreign markets for their surplus output; 
and to whom the reduction of trade barriers in 
foreign countries, secured through trade agree- 
ments, has given a new hope, a new oppor- 
tunity, and an actual expansion of sales at 
home and abroad. They could not have been 
hurt by the trade agreements. 

“As for the branches of production immedi- 
ately affected by the adjustments of our tariff 
rates embodied in the trade agreements, every 
possible care has been exercised by the inter- 
departmental trade agreements organization, 
comprising five departments of the Govern- 
ment, to make sure that the producers con- 
cerned are amply safeguarded against injury. 
Experience in connection with the negotia- 
tion and operation of 22 agreements offers 
abundant proof of this. It also affords full 
demonstration of the fact that, here again, we 
are prepared to reconsider any action taken 
whenever adequate evidence is developed to in- 
dicate the need for modification—whether such 
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need arises out of the appearance of facts pre- 
viously unknown to the government or out of 
changed conditions. 

“Let me cite two cases. In 1938, after the 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia was 
signed and its terms were made public, new in- 
formation was presented to the interdepart- 
mental organization, which indicated the de- 
sirability of making changes in the duty adjust- 
ments granted in connection with certain glass 
and cork products. Accordingly, before the 
agreement was put into effect, we negotiated an 
amendment, embodying the necessary changes. 
In recent weeks, because of emergency condi- 
tions arising out of the European war, it has 
been found desirable to alter the terms of our 
trade agreement with Canada as regards the 
reduction of our import duty on fox furs and 
skins. Accordingly, on November 30, 1939, I 
issued formal notice of intention to negotiate 
with Canada a supplemental trade agreement 
relating to these products. 

“There is in existence a convenient channel 
through which information and views bearing 
on every feature of the trade agreements pro- 
gram can be presented by the interested par- 
ties both before and after the negotiation of 
any agreement. It is the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. With that channel you 
are well acquainted since you have availed 
yourself of its facilities on several occasions to 
furnish the interdepartmental trade agree- 
ments organization with valuable data in be- 
half both of industries concerned with a pos- 
sible adjustment of our tariff duties and of in- 
dustries seeking to secure a reduction of trade 
barriers against their products in foreign 
countries. If you or any one else have evi- 
dence pointing to the desirability of change in 
any phase of the trade agreements program or 
in any of the existing trade agreements, such 
evidence is thoroughly welcome. But I am 
sure that you would neither expect nor desire 
the Executive Branch of the Government, in 
performing a function with which it has been 
charged by the Congress, to act on the basis 
of unsupported assertions. 

“Finally, I should like to refer to your state- 
ment that ‘Secretary of State Hull has never 
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discussed Reciprocal Trade Agreements in the 
light of changed conditions made necessary by 
the conflict in Europe’. More than two months 
ago, in an address before the National Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York on October 10, 
1939,* I gave special consideration to precisely 
this problem. I dealt with it even more ex- 
tensively in my address before the national 
annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago on December 5, 1939.5 
In case these addresses have escaped your no- 
tice, I take pleasure in sending you herewith 
copies of the full text. 

“IT should like to call your attention particu- 
larly to my Chicago address. On that ocea- 
sion, I presented what I consider as conclusive 
evidence of the advantages secured by the 
country as a whole, and more specifically by 
our farmers, from the operation of the trade 
agreements program. I also indicated some of 
the urgent reasons why this nation, in its own 
best interest and in the face of the present 
grave emergency conditions, should continue to 
adhere to the policy underlying that program. 


“Please let me assure you that the Depart- 
ment of State and the other appropriate agen- 
cies of the Government are studying with the 
utmost care every phase of the possible effects 
of war in Europe upon the foreign trade of the 
United States and upon the operation of the 
trade agreements now in effect. The step we 
have taken with respect to the Canadian agree- 
ment, mentioned above, is an example of our 
readiness to act whenever circumstances point 
to the need for action. 


“Your entire statement, taken in conjunction 
with other utterances recently made by you, 
clearly has for its purpose the discrediting and 
destruction of the trade-agreements program, 
which would mean a return to the embargo tar- 
iffs of the Hawley-Smoot regime or their equiv- 
alent, and to a process of iniquitous log-rolling 
in tariff adjustment. The ‘evidence’ you now 
adduce in support of your assertions that trade 
agreements have imposed hardships on our do- 


*See the Bulletin of October 14, 1939 (Vol. I, No. 


16), pp. 371-375. 
*See the Bulletin of December 9, 1989 (Vol. I, No. 
24), pp. 664-670. 
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mestic producers is on a par with the ‘evidence’, 
trumpeted throughout the country ten years 
ago by the sponsors of the Hawley-Smoot tar- 
iff, in support of their reckless assertions that 
tariff embargoes would give our agriculture 
and industry permanent and _ resplendent 
prosperity. 

“We all know that the operation of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff did not prevent, but was 
largely responsible for, the worst economic dis- 
aster which has ever struck our country. No 
one can disprove the fact that the trade agree- 
ments program has been an essential factor in 
bringing about the substantial economic recov- 
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ery from the heartbreaking conditions of the 
early thirties, which has occurred in this coun- 
try during the last six years. During the 
present emergency no greater misfortune could 
befall our nation than a return to the evil policy 
of tariff embargoes which would inevitably be 
the case if the trade agreements program were 
abandoned. That would be tantamount to lead- 
ing the country back to the kind of economic 
prostration into which a policy of tariff em- 
bargoes helped so greatly to plunge it only a 
few years ago. 
“Sincerely yours, 
CorpeLt Huw” 


+++++++ 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CUBA 


{Released to the press December 19] 


A supplementary preferential trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Cuba was 
signed December 18 at Washington by the Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
and by the Cuban Ambassador, Sefior Dr. Pedro 
Martinez Fraga. 

This agreement will enter into force on the 
day following the exchange of the proclama- 
tions of the President of the United States and 
of the President of Cuba. It supplements and 
amends the exclusive and preferential trade 
agreement between the United States and Cuba 
signed on August 24, 1934, of which it will be- 
come an integral part. 

The new agreement is limited in scope. Its 
primary purpose is to restore a more balanced 
reciprocal character to the agreement signed in 
1934 in the light of developments which have 
occurred since then. It includes provisions for 
the restoration of concessions on Cuban cigars 
and cigar tobacco imported into the United 
States to replace the tobacco concessions origi- 
nally provided in the trade agreement of 1934 
but which terminated in March 1936. With re- 
spect to sugar, provision is made for the restora- 
tion of the trade-agreement rate of 90 cents 
per hundred pounds on Cuban sugar if public 


notice is given of termination of the suspension 
of the quota provisions of the sugar act as pro- 
claimed by the President on September 11, 1939. 

Minor changes are made in the provisions re- 
lating to Cuban rum and potatoes, but these 
changes do not alter the actual treatment now 
accorded these products upon importation into 
the United States. 

The new agreement also provides a number 
of modifications in and additions to the provi- 
sions of schedule I of the 1934 agreement relat- 
ing to the customs treatment of specified Ameri- 
can products when imported into Cuba. More- 
over, a number of changes are made in the gen- 
era! provisions of the 1934 agreement to clarify 
certain points and to bring these provisions into 
closer accord with the general provisions adopt- 
ed by the United States in the more recent 
trade agreements. The new agreement does not 
alter the reciprocal preferential provisions of 
the trade agreement of 1934. 

There follows a more detailed account of the 
provisions of the new agreement, the text of 
which, including the accompanying protocol 
and an exchange of notes, will be printed in the 
Executive Agreement Series. 

By article I, modifications are made in eight 
items on which concessions were granted by 
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Cuba to the United States by schedule I of the 
trade agreement of 1934, and seven new items 
are added to that schedule, together with a 
note relating to the treatment of American rice 
imported into Cuba. Most of these modifica- 
tions serve to incorporate into the agreement 
certain clarifications of classification or im- 
provement of treatment of the products speci- 
fied, which had already been put in effect by 
Cuba after the 1934 agreement. Several items, 
however (244 D, peanut butter in containers 
weighing not over one pound; 270 G, canned 
salmon; 270 I, canned salmon; and 147 E. 
mohair fabrics mixed with cotton or rayon), are 
by the new agreement accorded rates of import 
duty below those now applicable. These re- 
ductions bring the rates of duty into closer rela- 
tionship with the rates already applicable to 
similar or competitive products. 

The note added to schedule I regarding rice 
(item 253 of schedule I) makes provision for 
the possible application, subject to the consent 
of the Government of the United States, of 
modified treatment of rice of United States 
origin when imported into Cuba. 

The provisions of the new agreement relating 
to Cuban sugar imported into the United 
States provide for the restoration of the rate 
of 90 cents per hundred pounds on 96° sugar if 
“the President of the United States of America 
gives public notice that the suspension of title 
II of the Sugar Act of 1937, which he pro- 
claimed on September 11, 1939, has been or will 
be terminated.” The 90-cent rate will then 
apply to sugar of Cuban origin “entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
on or after the day following the filing of such 
public notice with the Division of Federal Reg- 
ister of the United States National Archives.” 
The new agreement provides for the applica- 
tion of this rate thereafter, whenever and so 
long as there is statutory provision for the 
imposition of limitations on the importation or 
marketing of Cuban sugar. 

With respect to Cuban tobacco imported into 
the United States, the new agreement provides 
for the continuance of the present rate of $1.20 
per pound on unstemmed wrapper tobacco (in- 
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cluding filler tobacco when mixed or packed 
with more than 35 per centum of wrapper to- 
bacco); for reduction, subject to quantitative 
limitations, in the rates of duty on filler to- 
bacco not specially provided for (other than 
cigarette leaf tobacco) and scrap tobacco, to 
the rates originally established in the agree- 
ment of 1934, as noted below; and on Cuban 
cigars and cheroots, reestablishment of the rate 
of $2.25 per pound and 121% percent ad valorem 
provided in the agreement of 1934, in place of 
the present rate of $3.60 per pound and 20 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

On Cuban filler and scrap tobacco, which 
constitute over 98 percent of the normal imports 
of Cuban tobacco into the United States, the 
tariff reductions provided are as follows: 

On stemmed cigar-filler tobacco, the duty is 
reduced from 40 cents to 25 cents per pound, 
and on unstemmed cigar-filler tobacco and 
scrap tobacco, from 28 cents to 1714 cents per 
pound, these being the reductions originally 
provided for these products in the agreement 
of 1934. Under the 1934 agreement there was 
a limitation on imports of Cuban tobacco and 
tobacco products into the United States to 18 
percent of the total quantity (unstemmed 
equivalent) of tobacco used in the manufacture 
of cigars in registered factories of the conti- 
nental United States during the preceding 
calendar year. This limitation ceased to be 
effective in March 1936. The new agreement 
limits the application of the reduced rates on 
cigar-filler and scrap tobacco to 22,000,000 
pounds in any calendar year after 1939, imports 
in excess of this quantity becoming subject to 
the existing higher rates. This quantity of 
22,000,000 pounds is the approximate equivalent 
of 18 percent of the average amount of tobacco 
used in the manufacture of cigars in registered 
factories of the continental United States in 
the 4 years 1935 to 1938, inclusive. 

The cigar tobacco imported into the United 
States from Cuba is used principally in ad- 
mixture with cigar tobacco of domestic (in- 
cluding Puerto Rican) origin which makes up 
the bulk of the content of the cigars. Since 
Habana tobacco, even before import duty is 
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paid, is higher in price than Puerto Rican 
and other domestic cigar-filler tobacco, there is 
little if any direct competition between the two. 
On the other hand, domestic cigar manu- 
facturers maintain that a moderate admixture 
of Habana tobacco improves the salability of 
cigars of moderate price, and thus, by meeting 
consumer preference, provides a better market 
for the Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Puerto Rican 
tobaccos which make up the bulk of the content 
of such cigars. 

The new agreement also binds the duty of 
$2 per proof gallon now applicable to rum of 
Cuban origin and modifies the description of 
the containers in which rum may be imported 
under this rate from “bottles containing each 
one gallon or less” to “containers holding each 
one gallon or less.” 

Certified seed potatoes are excepted from the 
provision of the 1934 agreement relating to the 
duty on Cuban potatoes imported into the 
United States. :The treatment applicable to 
other Cuban potatoes is not changed, and since 
certified seed potatoes are not imported from 
Cuba in commercial quantities, the effect of this 
exception will simply be to permit the complete 
fulfillment by the United States of the terms of 
the concession on seed potatoes provided in the 
trade agreement with Canada effective January 
1, 1939. The substance of this change will be 
that certified seed potatoes which are now sub- 
ject to a duty of 3714 cents per 100 pounds when 
imported into the United States between March 
1 and November 30 in any year (subject to a 
quota limitation) will, when the supplementary 
agreement with Cuba becomes effective, be sub- 
ject to that rate throughout the year. The limi- 
tation on the quantity of seed potatoes to which 
this rate applies is not affected. 

Articles III and IV of the agreement provide 
some changes in the general provisions of the 
existing agreement, but make no change in the 
treatment now being applied to Cuban products 
imported into the United States or products of 
the United States imported into Cuba. The 
protocol annexed to the agreement clarifies cer- 
tain provisions of the 1934 agreement, likewise 
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without effecting any change in current treat- 
ment. 

The agreement is to be proclaimed by the 
President of the United States and by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Cuba in conformity 
with the laws of the'r respective countries, and 
is to enter into force on the day following the 
exchange of these proclamations, which is to 
take place in Habana as soon as possible. 


[Released to the press December 19] 


On December 19, 1939, the President pro- 
claimed the supplementary trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Cuba signed at 
Washington on December 18, 1939. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of article VI, the agree- 
ment will enter into force on the day following 
the exchange of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the proclamation 
of the President of Cuba which shall take place 
in Habana as soon as possible. 

[Released to the press December 22] 

A supplementary proclamation was issued by 

the President on December 22, 1939, declaring 


- that the supplementary trade agreement be- 


tween the United States and Cuba, signed on 
December 18, 1939, will become effective on 
December 23, 1939. 

Article VI of the supplementary agreement 
which was proclaimed by the President on De- 
cember 19 provides that it shall enter into force 
on the day following the exchange of the proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States 
and the proclamation of the President of Cuba. 
This exchange took place at Habana on De- 
cember 22, 1939. 

+++ 


TRADE INCREASES UNDER THE 
TRADE AGREEMENT OF 1934 WITH 


CUBA 


[Released to the press December 19] 


Reciprocal concessions exchanged by the 
United States and Cuba, in the trade agreement 
signed on August 24, 1934, and effective on 
September 3 of that year, have proved of great 
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mutual benefit to both countries. This agree- 
ment, which was the first trade agreement con- 
cluded by the United States under the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, differs from 
the trade agreements subsequently concluded in 
that it is preferential and continues in effect 
the preferential commercial relations existing 
between the two countries since 1903. The 1934 
agreement continues in effect, except as supple- 
mented and amended by the limited supple- 
mentary agreement signed on December 18, 
19389. 

During the 4 years, 1935-38, under the agree- 
ment of 1934 with Cuba, Cuban imports from 
the United States averaged 72 million dollars, 
or more than three times greater than in 1933, 
the calendar year immediately preceding the 
agreement. During the 1935-38 period, Cuban 
imports from countries other than the United 
States increased by only 88 percent. The 
United States share of the Cuban market in- 
creased from 54 percent in 1933 to 69 percent 
in 1937 and 71 percent in 1938. 

In 1936, 1937, and 1938, Cuban imports from 
the United States were valued at $66,000,000, 
at $89,000,000, and at $75,000,000, respectively, 
representing gains of 193, 292, and 231 percent 
over 1933. For the first 10 months of the pres- 
ent year, United States exports to Cuba were 
slightly over 2 million dollars greater than 
during the first 10 months of 1938. 

United States imports for consumption from 
Cuba in the 4 years, 1935-38, averaged 123 mil- 
lion dollars of which 89 million dollars or over 
70 percent consisted of imports of cane sugar. 
On the average, United States imports from 
Cuba for the 4 agreement years were 121 per- 
cent greater than in 1933, compared with an 
average increase of 64 percent in total United 
States imports. During the first 10 months of 
1939, imports from Cuba were about 16 million 
dollars less than in the same period of 1938. 

The United States obtained concessions from 
Cuba in the trade agreement of 1934 on most 
of the products of interest to our exporters to 
Cuba, including such important agricultural 
products as lard, wheat flour, potatoes, rice, and 
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bacon, hams, and shoulders; and on a wide 
range of such nonagricultural products as lum- 
ber, petroleum products, rayon fabrics, cotton 
cloth, automobiles and trucks, bituminous coal, 
and iron and steel products. 

In return for these concessions, which facili- 
tate access to the Cuban market for many of 
our most important agricultural and industrial 
exports, concessions have been granted by the 
United States on certain of the products which 
we customarily import from Cuba. Our expe- 
rience has shown that such concessions, which 
are necessary to the economic well-being of our 
Nation, have not been injurious to domestic in- 
dustries. Adjustments in the United States 
duties have been made principally on sugar, 
tobacco products, and rum, and on certain fruits 
and vegetables during seasons when domestic 
production of such fruits and vegetables is 
small. The tobacco concessions originally pro- 
vided in the 1934 agreement were terminated 
in March 1936, and provision is made in the 
supplementary agreement signed on December 
18, 1939, to restore the concessions on Cuban 
cigars and cigar tobacco. 


Cuban imports from the United States of 
products on which reductions or bindings in 
duty and other tariff advantages were obtained 
from Cuba generally have expanded under the 
1934 agreement. For example, hog-lard im- 
ports from the United States increased from 
$536,000 in 1933 to $3,969,000 in 1938; wheat 
flour, from $2,935,000 to $5,383,000; rice, from 
$110,000 to $5,175,000; bacon and salted, cured, 
and smoked pork, from $26,000 to $51,000; and 
potatoes, from $155,000 to $589,000. Among the 
nonagricultural products on which concessions 
were obtained from Cuba, lumber imports from 
the United States increased from $20,000 in 
1933 to $233,000 in 1938; automobiles, trucks, 
and chassis, from $489,000 to $3,211,000; piping, 
from $108,000 to $385,000; steel wire and manu- 
factures, from $206,000 to $738,000; and cotton 
cloth (on which reductions in Cuban tariffs in 
general apply to higher thread count cloth), 
from $1,886,000 to $3,032,000. 
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Cuba also purchased more American radio 
apparatus, structural steel and other metal 
products, upper and patent leather, paper board 
and writing paper, glass containers, certain 
nonproprietary druggists’ preparations, ciga- 
rettes, and toys. 

United States imports for consumption of 
cane sugar, which constitute normally over 70 
percent of our total imports from Cuba, in- 
creased from 37 million dollars in 1933 to 80 
million dollars in 1935, to 96 million dollars in 
1936, and to 104 million dollars in 1937. In 1938 
imports of Cuban cane sugar fell to 77 million 
dollars, or to a level below 1935. Imports of 
sugar were restricted during the 1935-88 period 
by quotas imposed under the Jones-Costigan 
Act of 1934 and the subsequent Sugar Act of 
1937. 

Imports of tobacco, the concessions on which, 
as pointed out above, terminated in March 1936, 
increased from $8,115,000 in 1933 to $9,812,000 
in 1935. In 1936, 1937, and 1938 imports of such 
products from Cuba were valued at $8,047,000, 
$8,800,000, and $8,083,000. 

A table showing the dollar value * of Cuban 
imports from the United States and of United 
States imports from Cuba for 1933 through 
1938 follows: 


Cuban im- United States imports for 

















| ports = Ag consumption from Cuba 
sumption 
= ‘Gaited Other th: 
nD ther than 
States Sugar sugar 
ead $22, 674,000 | $37, 026, 000 $18, 714, 000 
TR a Se 55, 215, 000 23, 546, 000 
1935_. 55, 686, 000 80, 450, 000 30, 901, 000 
1936... . . 66, 494, 000 96, 469, 000 33, 265, 000 
aay 88, 847,000 | 103, 808, 000 43, 090, 000 
1938... 75, 152, 000 76, 829, 000 28, 647, 000 





| 





*Peso values of Cuban imports from the United 
States converted into dollar values at average rates 
of exchange. 
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TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH CHILE 


[Released to the press December 21] 


The public notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of Chile, 
issued by the Department of State on October 
2, 1939, was accompanied by a list of products 
on which the United States would consider 
granting concessions to that country. Among 
the articles listed were copper and copper prod- 
ucts, the present tariff and tax treatment of 
which were indicated in the list. 

Hearings upon the negotiations with Chile 
were completed on November 28, and volumi- 
nous data have been submitted to the trade- 
agreements organization from industry and 
labor in the United States with respect to the 
position of copper in international trade and 
the effect which a concession to Chile in the 
import tax on that product might have upon 
domestic production. Following the study of 
these data and additional material available to 
the Government from other sources, and after 
consultation with the Chilean Government, a 
decision has been reached to make no conces- 
sion on copper or copper products in the agree- 
ment with Chile, when and if concluded. In 
view of the widespread interest in the question, 
it has been decided to make this decision known 
publicly at this time. 


Publications 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Register of the Department of State, October 1, 1939. 
Publication 1406. viii, 248 pp. 40¢. 


Neutrality Act of 1939 and Proclamations and Regu- 
lations Issued Thereunder. December 18, 1939. Map 
Series 8. Publication 1414. 22% in. high x 36 in. 
wide on paper 24 in. x 38 in. 15¢. 


















MUTUAL GUARANTIES 


Treaty of Nonaggression, Conciliation, Arbi- 
tration, and Juridical Procedure Between 
Colombia and Venezuela 


The American Ambassador to Colombia re- 
ported by a telegram dated December 17, 1939, 
that a Treaty of Nonaggression, Conciliation, 
Arbitration, and Juridical Procedure between 
Colombia and Venezuela was signed on that 
day. 


REFUGEES 


Additional Protocol to the Provisional Ar- 
rangement of July 4, 1936, and to the 
Convention of February 10, 1938, Concern- 
ing the Status of Refugees Coming From 
Germany 


Great Britain 


According to the League of Nations publica- 
tion Registration of Treaties, No. 217, October 
1939, the Additional Protocol to the Provi- 
sional Arrangement of July 4, 1936, and to the 
Convention of February 10, 1938, Concerning 
the Status of Refugees Coming from Germany, 
which was opened for signature at Geneva on 
September 14, 1939, was signed by Great Brit- 
ain on October 21, 1939. The signature is, 
however, not yet. definitive. 


EDUCATION 


Procés-Verbal Concerning the Application of 
Articles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and XIII 
of the Convention for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Films of an 
Educational Character 


Great Britain 


According to the League of Nations publica- 
tion Registration of Treaties, No. 217, October 
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Treaty Information | 


Compiled by the Treaty Division 


1939, the Procés- Verbal Concerning the Appli- 
cation of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, LX, XII, 
and XIII of the Convention of October 11, 
1933, for Facilitating the International Circu- 
lation of Films of an Educational Character, 
which was opened for signature at Geneva on 
October 21, 1939, was signed on behalf of 
Great Britain on October 21, 1939. The follow- 
ing statement was made at the time of signa- 
ture: 


“In accordance with the provisions of Article 
IV of the present Procés-verbal, His Majesty 
does not assume any obligations in respect of 
any of his colonies, overseas territories, or pro- 
tectorates, or territories under his suzerainty, 
or territories in respect of which a mandate is 
being exercised by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, with the exception of New- 
foundland to which it is desired that the 
present Procés-verbal shall apply.” 


The signature is not yet definitive. 


COMMERCE 


Supplementary Trade Agreement With 
Cuba 


On December 19, 1939, the President pro- 
claimed the Supplementary Trade Agreement 
between the United States and Cuba signed at 
Washington on December 18, 1939. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1939, after the exchange of the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States and 
the proclamation of the President of Cuba, 
which took place at Habana, Cuba, on that day, 
the President issued a supplementary proclama- 
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tion. In accordance with the terms of article 
VI, the supplementary agreement entered into 
force on December 23, 1939, the day following 
the exchange of the proclamations. 

A statement regarding the agreement is pub- 
lished in this Bulletin under the heading “Com- 
mercial Policy.” 


Trade Agreement With Chile 


A statement regarding the trade agreement 
with Chile appears in this Bulletin under the 
heading “Commercial Policy.” 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion (Treaty Series No. 867) 


Canada 

According to information received from the 
Bureau of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union at Bern the notice of the approval 
by Canada of the General Radio Regulations 
and of the Final Protocol to the Acts of the 
International Radiocommunications Confer- 
ence of Cairo, 1938, was received by the 
Bureau on October 3, 1939. 
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